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least interesting is the appreciation displayed by Japanese opposing as 
well as favoring foreign intercourse, that much must be learned from 
the outside world. Often times those preparing to resist and those fav- 
oring the foreigner were actually working along the same line. 

The book covers a real period. At its beginning Japan had no rela- 
tions with the outside world except the slight tie with Dutch and Chinese 
at Nagasaki. This is the period of struggle. At its close, Japan was 
definitely opened. It is intended as the first part of an extensive study 
of all Japanese-American diplomatic relations. It is admirably foot- 
noted, and contains bibliography and index. 

Gael Russell Fish 

The mikado institution and person. A study of the internal political 
forces of Japan. By William Elliot GrifBs, D.D., L.H.D., formerly 
of the Imperial university of Tokyo. (Princeton: Princeton uni- 
versity press, London : Humphrey Milf ord, Oxford university press, 
1915. 346 p. $1.50 net) 
The mikado as "institution" is mikadoism, which, as stated in the 
preface, ' ' is the symbol of all that is dear to the Japanese ; yet, like all 
social forces, whether religion, or the magic of a great name, or the 
national flag, the dogma is often abused by its so-called friends, is made 
an unnecessary engine of cruelty, or is debased to selfish or mercenary 
purposes." Again, (p. 15) "the Mikado is the living symbol of all that 
is glorious in the history of Everlasting Great Japan. He expresses to 
the sons of Nippon whatever is dearest in the present and auspicious in 
the future. He incarnates history and religion. His person embodies 
the nation's memory and the people's hope." Mikadoism is thus a cult 
which embodies the traditions concerning the mikado (emperor?) as 
religious and political head of his people. 

This cult, as explained in chapter 5, originated "before there was a 
Government," in a clan ritual that "always had been." Nameless at 
first, it was later designated as the "Way of the Gods" (ancestors), 
Shinto. "Codeless, ethicless and without dogma," it was "simply pro- 
priety, loyalty, the attitude of mind becoming the ruled in presence of 
their rulers," showing also "how man felt in the presence of the spirits 
of the dead and the powers mysterious." "Mikadoism generated the 
military, political and unifying ideas and forces which have made the 
Japanese a nation." Stimulated and supplemented by Buddhism, mika- 
doism was developed by politicians — from motives of "officeholder's 
greed of power and pelf" or of "conservative precaution." While the 
mikado was exalted to the "shelf of the blue clouds," he was shorn of 
direct political power and kept in seclusion. "Under the shadow of such 
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a dual system, the power and life of Mikadoism sank to a mythology." 
"For nearly six centuries the institution remained a ghostly shadow." 

The revival of this cult became a prime factor in the restoration of 
the mikado to political power. It unified the nation in loyalty to the 
mikado, now designated Tenshi, son of heaven or emperor. It is the 
secret of Japanese imperial power, and its influence was greatly in- 
creased by the wise exercise of that power by the new emperor. The 
major part of the book is a narrative of the events through which mika- 
doism influenced the restoration and the successful reign of the Meiji 
emperor. Of thirty-three chapters, five deal specifically with this emper- 
or and his family. He mainly represents the mikado as ' ' person, ' ' since 
little personal information concerning his predecessors is given. 

The book contains little new material. The imperial traditions, Shin- 
to, their influence on the restoration, the history of events connected 
with the restoration and with the Meiji era have severally been more 
authoritatively explained. The merit of this work lies in bringing them 
all together in form conveniently accessible for the general reader. Its 
chief novelty is a certain amount of intimate detail concerning the per- 
sonality and the private life of Emperor Mutsuhito. On the vital ques- 
tion of this emperor's share in actual government there is little new or 
definite information. The reviewer once put this question to the late 
Captain Brinkley — probably the best informed foreigner, except Mr. 
Denison, concerning Japanese political affairs. The reply was that any 
wish or decision of the emperor was executed without question. How 
often the emperor, as against his counselors, expressed wishes and deci- 
sions is another question. It remains so, after careful reading of this 
book. The viewpoint occasionally approximates adulation: "superb" 
national constitution (p. 6) ; "Man of Peace, Mutsuhito, Emperor of 
Divine, Unconquerable, Everlasting, Great Japan" (p. 149) ; "uncon- 
sciously borrowed ideas shamed the originals" (p. 176). Yet certain 
Japanese pretensions are rigorously characterized (pp. 16, 23, 54, 207). 

The value of the book is impaired by absence of references (there are 
only six), by occasional inconsistency, and by inaccuracy or vagueness 
of statement that may mislead. Space permits but few illustrations. 
The constitution is declared "higher even than the Emperor's will" 
(p. 12), yet promulgated "to exhibit the principles by which We are to 
be guided" (p. 22). The Richardson incident is, contrary to generally 
accepted views, represented as if sought by Shimadzu, "resolved on 
bringing the Shogun into trouble with the foreigners" (p. 106). Mis- 
leading are statements that "Japan was without the rights of national 
sovereignty," and had "granted with easy and frivolous acquiescence" 
the treaty of 1858 (p. 206) ; that the Japan-China war occurred in 1904 
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(pp. 165, 233) ; that "in 1900, led by Great Britain, the Western Powers 
made treaties with constitutional Japan on the status of an equal" 
(p. 330). The last statement presumably refers to the series of treaties 
made 1894-1897 (that with Great Britain July 16, 1894) and effective 
July, 1899. An obviously typographical error is the year Mutsuhito 
became emperor, printed 1866 instead of 1867 (p. 122). 

There is some confusion of arrangement, with frequent digression, 
notably in chapters 10, 20, 33, while the greater part of material in chap- 
ters 23 and 25 has little relevancy to the captions. The style is rather 
florid, at times cumbrous and confused (pp. 130, 143, 220, 310, 332). An 
impression of vagueness also results from repeated use of allusions 
where definite statements are expected. The humor attempted in con- 
nection with the use of the terms "greatly exaggerated" (p. 84), "two 
days (years?) old" (p. 122), "noddles" and "killing tools" (p. 239) 
is of a quality more likely to shock than to please the reader. Despite 
defects, the book is interesting and suggestive. There is an index. 

E. H. ViCKERS 

Quest of El Dorado. The most romantic episode in the history of South 
American conquest. By Reverend J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., Ph. D. (H. J. 
Mozans) (New York: D. Appleton and company, 1917. 261 p. 
$1.50 net) 
This volume consists of a compilation of articles formerly published 
by the author in the Pan American bulletin, dealing mainly with the 
expeditions of the Spaniards, Germans (Welsers), and English (Sir 
AValter Raleigh) in search of the mythical kingdom of the "Gilded 
King." The author is profoundly moved by the romantic spirit of the 
age of the conquistador es; he "feels the spell of romance and can easily 
dream of the gorgeous capitals, whose glamour in days gone by proved 
such an attraction to the thousands of the most gallant and noble spirits 
of the Spanish conquest." That is the spirit of this book, which will 
appeal to "those who love the curious and romantic phases of history." 
In a preliminary chapter on sources, the author places his chief reli- 
ance on three important, though little-known (to us of North America) 
contemporary ecclesiastical authorities. These are Pray Pedro Simon's 
Noticias historiales, Castellanos' Historia del Nuevo Reino de Granada and 
Carvajal's Descuorimiento del Rio de Amazonas. The value of the Quest 
of El Dorado as a piece of historical writing would have been enhanced 
considerably had the author remained nearer to his sources, and had he 
quoted from them more extensively in passages dealing with the actual 
motives of the leaders of the expeditions in question. In fact the essen- 



